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From the American Journal. 


Memoir of the Life and Character of Nathaniel 
Bowditch, LL. D., F. R.S. By Alexander 
Young. 

(Continued from page 107.) 

Capt. Prince relates a little incident that 
occurred under his observation, that is worth 
preserving. In the year 1796, there was an 
Englishman in Boston, who called himself a 
professor of mathematics. He boasted a great 
deal about his mathematical knowledge, and 
said that he had not found any body in this 
country who knew any thing about the sci- 
ence. “1 have a question,” said he, “ which 
I have proposed to several persons here who 
are reputed the most knowing, and they can- 
not solve it.” This Englishman was a friend 
of E. H. Derby, Jr. of Salem, to whom Capt. 
Prince had some time previously said that he 
thought Bowditch “ the greatest calculator in 
America.” E. H. Derby and the English- 
man being one evening at the theatre, and 
the latter repeating the remark about his 
question, “ Well,” says Derby, “there is a 
young man sitting opposite in that box, who, 
{ think, will do it for you. You had better 
hand it over to him.” Accordingly, after the 
play was over, the problem was brought to 
the house where Capt. Frince and Bowditch 
boarded, by a man named Hughes, who asked 
him whether he thought he could do it. 
“Yes,” was his instantaneous reply. The 
next morning Hughes called and asked him 
how he was getting along with the question. 
“T’ve done it,” says Bowditch, “and | wish 
you would tell the Englishman that the an- 
swer is the logarithm of such a number,” 
naming it. In addition to this, I have heard 
that the American mathematician said, “ Tell 
your friend that I have got a question which 
puzzled me once a while before I could 
make it out, and I should like to have him 
try his hand upon it.” He gave him the 
question, and it was handed over to the Eng- 
lishman; but nothing more was heard of it. 


relating to “ The Sailor’s Own Book,” must 
be acceptable to them. He states, that on 
the day previous to their sailing on the fourth 
and last voyage together, Edmund M. Blunt, 
a noted publisher of charts and nautical books, 


why the year 1800 was not a leap year. In 
consequence of this he escaped the dangers 
to which other vessels in the same latitude 
were subjected; for he afterwards read in 
the newspapers of several ships that were 


then residing at Newburyport, came to Bos- | wrecked solely by reason of that blunder. It 


ton, where the ship lay, on purpose to see | 


was, indeed, quite time for Hamilton Moore 


Bowditch. In the course of the conversation | to be laid up, high and dry, on the shelf. 


between them, which Capt. Prince overheard, 


Before publishing his own work, Bowditch 


Blunt said, “If you had not corrected the | had prepared for Blunt two corrected editions 
declination, I should have lost the whole of|of Moore’s book, in which he had actually 


the last edition ;” 


meaning the last edition of | discovered and corrected eight thousand errors 


John Hamilton Moore’s book on Navigation, | in the nautical tables, as he himself testifies in 


then in common use on board our vessels. 
“ Why,” continued he, “can’t you be good 


the preface to the last stereotype edition. 
Such was the germ of “ The New Ameri- 


enough to look over Hamilton Moore again, | can Practical Navigator,” the first edition of 
more carefully ? Take a copy of it with you, | which he issued in the year 1800, at the age 
and mark whatever you may find; and when /|of twenty-seven; a work abounding with the 
you get home, I will give you a new one.” | actual results of his own experience, and con- 
“ Well,” replied Bowditch, “ I will.” On the | taining simpler and more expeditious formu- 
home passage Capt. Prince says that Bow- | las for working the nautical problems. This 


ditch remarked to him, “‘ Now I am going to| work has been of immense service to the 


assist Blunt, and begin with Hamilton Moore.” 
When he had been engaged upon it several | 
days, Capt. Prince passed by him in the 
cabin, and said, “ Well, sir, you seem to put | 
a great many black marks on Johnny Moore.” | 
“ Yes,” replied Bowditch, “ and well 1 may, | 


nautical and commercial interests of this 
country. Had Dr. Bowditch never done any 
thing else, he would still, by this single act, 
have conferred a lasting obligation upon his 
native land. Just consider the simple fact, 
that every vessel that sails from the ports of 


for he deserves it; his book is nothing but a|the United States, from Eastport to New Or- 
tissue of errors from beginning to end.” After | leans, is navigated by the rules and tables of 


| 


he had been hard at work for some time, /|this book. And this has been the case nearly 
Capt. Prince said to him, “If I were you, I | ever since its publication, thirty-eight years 
would sooner make a new book than under-|ago. Notwithstanding the competition of 
take to mend that old thing.” Bowditch | other English and American works on the 
smiled and said, “I find so many errors that| subject, “The Practical Navigator” has 
I intend to take out the work in my own|never been superseded. It has kept pace 
name.” Capt. Prince closed the conversation | with the progress of nautical science, and in- 
by adding, “I think you ought to do so, for | corporated all its successive discoveries and 
the work will be new, and the fruit of your results; and the last edition, published within 
own: labour, and will be the best work onthe last year, contains new tables and other 
navigation ever published ;” a prediction that | improvements, which will probably secure its 
was wonderfully fulfilled to the letter. | undivided use by our seamen for years to 
As an illustration of the dangerous blunders | come. 
of Moore’s work, I will mention a fact related} In compiling “The Navigator,” he was 
to me by John Waters, Esq. of Boston. He | essentially aided by a series of manuscript 
states that in the beginning of the year 1800, | journals, preserved in the East India Museum, 
he was returning from Canton in the ship|at Salem. It is one of the regulations of the 
Eliza, and that somewhere this side of the| East India Marine Society, to whom that 
Cape (he thinks off the West India Islands), | splendid collection belongs, that each member 
in taking the sun’s declination one day, they | shall keep a journal of every thing remark- 
turned to Moore’s “ Table XVII. of the sun’s| able that has occurred, and that he has ob- 
declination for the years 1792, 1796, 1800, | served, during his voyage. On his return 
1804,” to which he had appended the remark, | his journal is examined by a special com- 





“ each being leap year.” In consequence of 
thus erroneously making 1800 a leap year, 
he gives the declination on the 1st of March 


For once, he had probably got enough of|7° 11’, whereas by reference to the Nautical 


mathematics. 

Capt. Prince states some facts in relation 
to the origin of one of Bowditch’s principal 
works, which will be interesting to all, par- 


ticularly to all seafaring men. Every thing| Pike’s Arithmetic, which explained the reason 


Almanac of that year, it will be found to be 
7° 33’, making a difference of twenty-three 
miles. Waters fortunately had a Nautical 
Almanac on board, and likewise a copy of 





mittee, who extract whatever they think valu- 
able, and copy it into large volumes, kept for 
that purpose. Dr. Bowditch was accustomed 
to say, that these volumes contained a mass 
of nautical information that could be found no 
where else in the world. 

The quiet and leisure of the long East India 
voyages, when the ship was lazily sweeping 
along under the steady impulse of the trade 
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winds, afforded him fine opportunities for 
pursuing his mathematical studies, as well as | 
for indulging his taste for general literature. | 
It was at these times that he learnt the French | 


land secured to him the notice of our most dis- 


THE FRIEND. 


tinguished men,—among others that of the 
late Chief Justice Parsons, himself an emi- 
nent mathematician,—and likewise the de- 


and Spanish languages, without any instructer. | served, yet wholly unexpected, honours of the 


Subsequently in life he acquired the German 
and the Italian. 

I have heard it stated, that on the voyage 
to Manilla, the ship sprung a leak, and was 
obliged to put into the Isle of France to refit. 
Young Bowditch was the only one on board 
who knew any thing about French, having 
learnt it from his grammar on the voyage ; | 
and this casual knowledge thus proved of es- | 
sential service to the interests of the owners, | 
as well as to the crew of the ship. He used 
to say, that nothing that he learnt ever came | 
amiss. 

He had previously commenced the study of 
Latin at the age of seventeen. The first 
Latin book that he undertook to read was a 
copy of Euclid’s Geometry, which had for- 
merly belonged to Dr. Byles, of Boston, and | 
having been purchased. at the sale of his) 
books, was presented to the young mathema- 
tician by his brother-in-law, David Martin, of | 
Salem. The following words I copy from | 
the blank leaf in the beginning of the book, 
“ Began to study Latin Jan. 4, 1790.” He} 
afterwards read and translated Newton’s| 
“ Principia,” a copy of which book, rare, 
doubtless, at that time in this country, had | 
come into his possession through the kindness | 
of the learned Dr. Bently of Salem. Dr. 
Bently told him that he could not give him 
the book, as it had been presented to him by 
a friend, but said he would loan it to him, and 
that he might keep it till it was called for. 
He did keep it; it was never called for; and 
it is still among his books. 

What he once learned he ever afterwards 
remembered, and it may be mentioned as an 
instance of that singular tenacity of his me- 
mory, that, on lately reading the splendid 
History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella,* the last book he read through, and | 
one for which he expressed the highest admi- 
ration, he remarked :that many of the inci- 
dents in it were quite familiar to him, he 
having once read the great work of Mariana 
on the History of Spain, in the original lan- 
guage, in the course of one of his voyages. 
The French mathematician, Lacroix, acknow- 
ledged to a young American, that he was in- 
debted to Bowditch for communicating many 
errors in his works, which he had discovered | 
in these same long India voyages. 

The extraordinary mathematical attain- 
ments of the young sailor soon became known, 














* By William H. Prescott, Esq. of Boston. This 
noble contribution to the youthful literature of our 
country is, at the same time, one of the most remark- 
able instances, in literary history, of the triamph of 
genius over difficulties and discouragements. It seems 
almost incredible, that so extensive a work, demanding 
the perusal of so many books, and the consultation of 
so many authorities, could have been composed with. 
out the full and free use of the eyes. And yet it is a 
fact known to me, that the author, although he wrote 
the book through with his own hand, never saw the 
words while he was writing them. His work is a 
noble evidence of his perseverance as well as of his 
learning and good taste, and reflects honour upon 
himself as well as upon his country. 


first literary institution in the land. In the 


summer of 1802, at the age of twenty-nine, 


his ship lying wind bound in Boston harbour, 
he went out to Cambridge to attend the ex- 
ercises of Commencement Day; and whilst 
standing in one of the aisles of the church, as 
the president was announcing the honorary 
degrees conferred that day, his attention was 
aroused by hearing his own name called out 
as a Master of Arts: ‘The annunciation came 
upon him like a peal of thunder; it took him 
wholly by surprise. He has been heard to 
say that that was the proudest day of his life; 
and that of all the distinctions which he sub- 
sequently received from numerous learned 
and scientific bodies, at home and abroad,* 
(among which may be mentioned his election, 
in 1818, as a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, an honour to which few Americans 
have attained,) there was not one which af- 
forded him half the pleasure, or which he 
prized half so highly, as this degree from 
Harvard. It was, indeed, his first honour, 
his earliest distinction ; it was not only kindly 
meant, but timely done; and it no doubt 


'stimulated him to perseverance in his scien- 


tific pursuits, as well as created that interest 
which he always took in the prosperity of 
that institution. 

Bowditch’s fifth and last voyage was made 
in the ship Putnam, of which he was part 
owner, and in which he sailed in the com- 


‘bined capacities of master and supercargo. 


He sailed for Sumatra in November, 1802, 
and returned in December, 1803. His habits 
of life and study, when on shipboard, are 
thus related by one who accompanied him in 
his two last voyages in the capacity of a sea- 
man and mate. 

“‘ His practice was, to rise at a very early 
hour in the morning, and pursue his studies 
till breakfast ; immediately after which, he 
took a rapid walk for an hour, and then went 
below to his studies till half past eleven 
o'clock, when he returned and walked till 
twelve o’clock, the hour at which he com- 
menced his meridian observations. Then 
came dinner, after which he was engaged in 
his studies till five o’clock; then he walked 
till tea time, and, after tea, was at his studies 
till nine o’clock in the evening. From this 
hour till half past ten o’clock, he appeared to 
have banished all thoughts of study, and, 
while walking, he would converse in the most 
lively manner, giving us useful information, in- 

* Dr. Bowditch was elected a Fellow of the Ame- 
rican Academy of Arts and Sciences, in 1799, and was 
its president from 1829 to the time of his death. He 
was also a Fellow of the Royal Societies of Edinburgh 
and Dublin; of the Astronomical Society of London; 
of the American Philosophical Society held at Phila- 
delphia; of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
New York; Corresponding member of the Royal So- 
ciety at Berlin, Palermo, &c. &c. &c. 

+ He was a Fellow of the Corporation of Harvard 


from 1826 till his death, and received the degree of 
LL. D. from the same university in 1816. 








termixed with amusing anecdotes and hearty 


laughs, making the time delightful to the of- 


ficers who walked with him, and who had to 
quicken their pace to accompany him. When- 
ever the heavenly bodies were in distance to 
get the longitude, night or day, he was sure 
to make his observations once, and frequently 
twice, in every twenty-four hours, always 
preferring to make them by the moon and 
stars on account of his eyes. He was often 
seen on deck at other times, walking rapidly, 
and apparently in deep thought, when it was 
well understood, by all on board, that he was 
not to be disturbed, as we supposed he was 
solving some difficult problem, and when he 
darted below, the conclusion was, that he had 
got the idea; if he were in the fore part of 
the ship, when the idea came to him, he 
would actually run to the cabin, and his coun- 
tenance would give the expression, that he 
had found a prize.” 

On quitting the sea, in 1803, he was ap- 
pointed president of the Essex Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company in Salem, the duties 
of which he continued to discharge till the 
year 1823. During this time he was fre- 
quently solicited to accept posts of honour 
and emolument in various literary institutions, 
in different parts of the country. Though his 
salary as president of the insurance company 
was small, being only twelve hundred dollars, 
yet the larger offers from a distance could 
not induce him to leave his blessed New 
England home. Thus in 1806, he was chosen 
to fill the Hollis Professorship of Mathematics 
at Harvard University. In 1818, he received 
a letter from Thomas Jefferson, requesting 
him to accept the Professorship of Mathema- 
tics in the new university at Charlottesville, 
in Virginia. Jefferson said in his letter,“ We 
are satisfied we can get from no country a 
professor of higher qualifications than your- 
self for our mathematical department.” And 
in 1820, on the death of the professor of 
mathematics at the United States’ Military 
Academy at West Point, he received a letter 
from the secretary of war, desiring him to 
permit his name to be presented to the presi- 
dent to fill the vacant chair. The secretary 
in that letter said, “‘I aim anxious to avail 
myself of the first mathematical talents and 
acquirements to fill the vacancy.” 

In the year 1806, Bowditch published his 
accurate and beautiful chart of the harbours 
of Salem, Beverly, Marblehead, and Manches- 
ter, the survey of which had occupied him 
during the summers of the three preceding 
years. So minutely accurate was this chart, 
that the old pilots said he had found out all 
their professional secrets, and had put on 
paper points and bearings which they thought 
were known only to themselves. They began 
to fear that their services would no longer be 
needed, and that their occupation and their 
bread were gone. 

On the establishment of the “ Massachu- 
setts Hospital Life Insurance Company,” in 
1823, he was elected to the office of Actuary, 
being considered the person best qualified for 
this highly responsible station, from his habits 
of accurate calculation and rigid method, 
and his inflexible integrity. Immediately on 
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THE FRIEND. 


accepting the office he removed to Boston,| what has been done to realise it in practice. | factory investigation, was acted upon at the 
at the age of fifty, and there spent the last}The plan of a congress of nations was first | session of 1537-8, with a degree of unanimity 


fifteen years of his life. 


On his leaving Sa-|conceived, or seriously proposed, by Henry | almost unexampled. 


Very able reports were 


lem, a public dinner was given him by his|1V. of France; but his assassination in 1610 | made on the subject; and the last joint com- 
fellow citizens, as a testimony of their respect. | put an end to that magnificent project. With | mittee of the two houses say, that “* the expe- 


No man ever left that place more regretted. 
(To be continued.) 





From the Boston Recorder. 
&<P-Christians and philanthropists are espe- 
cially requested to examine the following 
communication. 
A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


The sword has been from time immemorial 
the arbiter of national disputes ; and the prac- 
tice, with all its complication of crimes and 
woes, has been continued to the present hour 
by nations reputedly Christian. Its evils are 
acknowledged by all, but fully conceived by 
none ; for its waste of property, its havoc of 
human life, and the amount of vice, and 
crime, and misery inseparable from its mild- 
est forms, well nigh bid defiance to calcula- 
tion or conception. It was the cause of nearly 
all those enormous burdens which have been 
for ages grinding the common people of Eu- 
rope in the dust; and, to say nothing of the 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND MILLIONS of dollars, or 
the NINE MILLIONS of human beings, sacrificed 
in the wars consequent upon the French re- 
volution, the standing armies of Christendom 
amount even in peace to nearly four millions, 
and its war system absorbs barely for its 
support about $800,000,000 a year; more 
than ten times as much money, and fifty times 
as many men, as would be requisite, if this 
practice were universally discarded, to carry 
on all the internal, peaceful operations of go- 
vernment through the civilized world. 

Must such a fearful waste of property, life, 
and moral power, continue even under the 
light of the gospel? Must the church of the 
Prince of Peace be still involved more or less 
in the guilt of its continuance? Can no reme- 
dy, no antidote be found? Is there not wis- 
dom enough in all Christendom, with the gos- 
pel of peace open before them, to devise a 
better method of settling national disputes 
than the cannon and the sword? Would there 
not be found good sense enough to accept 
such a substitute for so terrible a scourge ? 

We regard the project as perfectly feasible, 
and the main tendencies of the age as con- 
verging to this glorious result. Christendom, 
if not now ready, might soon be prepared, to 
adopt some expedient that would, like our 
codes of law, and courts of justice, prove far 
more effectual than war for all purposes of na- 
tional protection and redress. A great variety 
of influences have been for ages conspiring :o 


such a result; and the history not only of 


such tribunals as the Amphictyonic Council 
of Greece, and the Diet of Switzerland, but 
of the whole civilized world ever since the 
crusades, and still more especially since the 


Reformation in the sixteenth century, evinces 
the possibility of superseding war, in most, if 


not all cases, by the substitution of pacific 
expedients. 


is suggestion is not a new idea; but we 




















the precise form of such an expedient. 





In Europe and 


some modifications, however, it was revived | diency of arbitration, in very many cases, is 
by such philanthropists as St. Pierre and Wil- | fully and widely acknowledged ;” that “ the 
liam Penn; but the subject slumbered most | disposition to resort to it, is manifestly in- 
of the time from the death of Henry, until the 
commencement of modern efforts in the cause 
of peace soon after the downfall of Napoleon. 
Since that time enough has been written on 
the subject to keep the grand idea constantly 
before the civilized world. 
America, prize essays have been published, 
and not only circulated to some extent through 
the community, but presented to not a few 
cabinets and crowned heads, with such a de- | ral system, is as advantageous as would be a 
gree of favour, as to confirm the belief that | system of adjudication founded upon a well 
the time is fast approaching when some sub-| digested code of international arbitration.” 
stitute for war will be adopted by all the| Well did the committee suppose but one an- 
leading nations of Christendom. 


creasing among the nations;” that “ the 
awards have been, in most instances, acknow- 
ledged to be far better for both parties than 
would have been an appeal to arms;” and 
that the main question now remaining is, 
‘“‘ whether the present mode of reference, by 
the election of an individual who shall act as 
umpire, restricted by no positive rules, guided 
by no certain law, and influenced by no gene- 


swer to such a question possible; and think- 


We do not wish to prescribe or anticipate | ing that “ the time for the proposal of such a 


We |congress has arrived,” and deeming “ the 


merely insist upon some substitute for war| movement not unworthy the countenance of 
that shall supersede its long supposed seces-| our national government,” they unanimously 


sity ; and we should of course leave nations | recommended the following resolves, which 


to give the principle of reference such a shape | were passed in the house with perfect wna- 


as they may choose. 


We contend, that this | nimity, and in the senate with only two dis- 


principle, it adopted in any form, would be | senting votes: 


far preferable to war, and would in most cases 


Resolved 1. That a resort to war for the purpose of 


render a resort to the sword unnecessary, and | adjusting national disputes, is a practice derived from 


even impracticable. We go merely for the 
principle, as the future law of civilized na- 
tions, that all their disputes shall be settled 


either by amicable agreement between the 


parties, or by reference in some way to a 
third party; and by a congress and high 
court of riations, we wish simply to embody 
this principle in such a way, that nations, 
whenever involved in any difficulty, shall have 


before them a tribunal to which they may, if | 


they choose, appeal for the peaceful adjust- 
ment of all their differences. Its decisions 
should be merely advisory, and become bind- 
ing only by consent of parties, and efficacious, 
not by force in eny case, but solely through 
the influence of public opinion constraining 
nations to seek and abide by its arbitrement. 

We have been highly gratified at the 
prompt, cordial reception which this proposal 
has met from all classes of the community, 
without distinction of party, sect or profes- 


the barbarism of former ages, is incompatible with the 
true spirit of Christianity, and at variance with the 
present state of civilization throughuut a large part of 
the world; and that, while it is fraught with the most 
deplorable evils to mankind, moral, political, and physi- 
cal, it rarely accomplishes the object for which it is 
waged. 

2. That the great importance of the subject renders 
it the duty of all civilized communitics to unite in the 
adoption of any practicable plan, calculated to effect so 
noble an object as the abolition of war, and the pre. 
servation of peace among the nations of the earth. 

3. That the institution of a congress of nations, for 
the purpose of framing a code of international law, 
and establishing a high court of arbitration for the 
settlement of controversics between nations, is a 
scheme worthy of the careful attention and considera- 
tion of all enlightened governments. 

4. That his excellency, the governor of this com- 
monwealth, be requested to transmit a copy of these 
resolves, with the accompanying report, to the presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the executive of each 
of the states, to be communicated to their respective 
legislatures, inviting their co-operation. 





The American Peace Society, whose con- 


sion; from men eminent for their religious, | stitution makes it one of our chief objects, 
social and intellectual worth; from those who | “ to devise means for insuring universal and 
have sustained the highest offices both in| permanent peace,” waited only for the fayour- 
church and state; from senators, and judges, | able action of a legislature as intelligent and 
and governors; from presidents of colleges, | right-minded as any that can be found on the 
and distinguished instructers in our higher | globe, to bring the subject before congress ; 
seminaries of learning; from lawyers, physi- | but we were anticipated by our friends in the 
cians, and ministers of the gospel ; from mer-| city of New York, through whose influence 
chants and manufacturers, mechanics, farmers, | petitions from that city, and three of the New 


and seafaring men of intelligence. 


Repre- | England states, were presented, praying, first, 


sentatives of every sect and party, of every |that our government would accept the pro- 
profession, employment, and condition in so-| posal of Mexico to settle the matters in dis- 


ciety, have given their unqualified approba- 


pute between the two countries, by reference 


tion to the principle for which we plead, and | to a friendly power; and, secondly, that con- 
expressed a strong desire to see it carried | gress would take incipient steps to embody 


into effect as a substitute for war. 


this principle of reference in a high court of 


The subject, brought before the legislature | nations, or board of arbitrators, as a perma- 
of Massachusetts at their session in 1934—5,|nent method of adjusting all international 


cannot, now go into the slightest sketch of|and kept before them for leisurely and satis-| difficulties. ‘The success of this movement 
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exceeded our highest expectations ; for it had 
the effect, as Ex-president Adams stated, of 
preventing a war, or such measures as would 
probably have led to a war, with Mexico. 
The first part of the prayer of the petitioners 
was immediately granted ; and, in answer to 
their request concerning a congress of na- 
tions, an able report was printed, treating the 
whole subject with much favour, acknowledg- 


’ ing the desirableness of such a tribunal as the 


memorialists proposed, and denying this part 
of their prayer solely, or mainly, on the 
ground, that civilized nations, though fast 
coming to adopt the principle, were not yet 
prepared to embody it in a permanent form 
like that of an internationa! congress or court. 
Still such statesmen as J. Q. Adams and 
Henry Clay, spoke of the movement in terms 
of strong approbation. The whole subject 
now lies on the table of congress for any ac- 
tion that may be demanded by the voice of 
the nation; and the way is thus open for the 
friends of peace through the land, if they 
will, to express their wishes in such a man- 
ner as shall prompt their representatives to 
take hold of this great project in earnest. 
Under these circumstances, we would call 
upon our friends, especially on Christian min- 
isters of every name, to lend us their aid in 
securing a large number of petitions to con- 
gress. Politicians are but public servants ;| 
they cannot be expected in this matter to go, 
much ahead of their constituents, certainly 
not farther nor faster than they have good | 
reason to suppose the people will sustain 
them ; and they need the fullest expression of | 
popular opinion as an index and a stimulus to| 
their duty. Such an expression we are bound 
to give them; and, if you deprecate war, and 
desire peace, we earnestly solicit not only 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


Of the Association [city of New York] for 
the Benefit of Coloured Orphans. 


The managers of the Coloured Orphan 
Asylum, in presenting their Second Annual 
Report, would not withhold from the Giver 
of all good, the tribute of grateful praise, 
never more reasonable and becoming than in 
those whom he has permitted to be the 
almoners of his bounty. They would ac- 
knowledge him as the Author of every suc- 
cessful attempt to alleviate human suffering, 
and would express their cheerful confidence 
in that Providence, which, irrevocably on the 
side of benevolence and justice, has made 
special assurances of its favour and protec- 
tion to the friendless and destitute orphan. 
The results of the past year have imparted 
increasing confidence in the permanence and 
prosperity of the institution, and authorise 
the hope that its interest and importance are 
destined to be more deeply appreciated by 
every benevolent mind. In a community 
where Christian principles are so extensively 
acknowledged, it needs neither eloquence to 
plead the cause of helpless orphanage, nor 
argument to enforce the claims of this par- 
ticular class. No heart that has ever thrilled 
at the touching acknowledgment, “ inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me,” 
will exclude the coloured orphan from its 
remembrance and its sympathy.* 

The whole number of children who have 
been received into the Asylum since it was 
opened, is sixty-four; orphans, thirty-three ; 
half orphans, twenty-nine. ‘Three have been 
relinquished to their surviving parents; one 
absconded ;+ one has been sent to the House 





your own name, but your services in procur- 
ing as many signatures as possible from your 
neighbours. We must rely on the spontaneous 
co-operation of our friends ; for we have only 
two or three agents, and our whole income 
for the year would not suffice even for this 
single service! It must be done mainly by 
others, or not done at all; and whatever they | 
do, should be done quickly, and the petitions | 
forwarded to congress with as little delay as| 
possible. We would ask every reader, shall 
the thing be done? If so, you must do it your- 
self, or see that it ts done. 

In behalf of the American Peace Society, 

Geo. C. Becxwitn, Cor. Sec’ry. 
Boston, Dec. 21, 1838. 


FORM OF PETITION. 


United States of America, in Congress assembled : 
The undersigned, citizens of , in the state 


of Refuge; and nine have died. Many of the 
half orphans have been deserted by their sur- 
viving parents; a few of them are of a re- 
spectable class, and the weekly half dollar 
for their board has been regularly paid. 
Painful as it has been to consign one little 
form after another to its early grave, it is 
consoling to know that they were not suf- 
fered to expire in wretchedness and neglect. 
Many of the children were received under 
circumstances in which a rigorous prudence 
would perhaps have debarred their admission. 
Although the great design of the institution 
is to educate such children as are likely to 
become useful members of society, yet the 


;want of a proper public provision of any 
| other sort, scarcely left it at the option of the 


nagers t | i 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the | ™ MOTD “te 'SnnenS” hase | Rite SeNrere, 


who, although giving evident indications of 
unsound constitutions, could not in many in- 


of —, regarding war as a great evil, moral,|Stances be said to be absolutely diseased. 


political and physical; believing that it generally tends 
to multiply instead of indemnifying losses or repairing 
injuries ; and hoping that the time has arrived when a 
cheaper, more rational, and more Christian method can 
be obtained for settling national disputes, respectfully 
pray that you will take such micasures as may seem to 
your collected wisdom best adapted to secure this ob- 


ject, by procuring a congress or grand convention of} 


the civilized world, first to settle, as far as practicable, 
the law of nations, and then to establish a high court 
of nations, or board of arbitrators, for the adjustment 
of whatever difficulties might be referred to them by 
two or more nations. 


|Measles and whooping cough, which have 
prevailed among the orphans to a great ex- 
tent during the year, have operated very 
severely, and in some cases fatally, on the 


* During the last session of the legislature, an act 
of incorporation was granted to the society. 

+ This boy was taken from the street and sent to the 
asylum, but ran away a few days after his admission ; 
he was subsequently taken to the Almshouse, whence he 
was removed by a benevolent clergyman of this city, 
with wham he now resides. 


more feeble children. Of the six whom it 
was thought proper to remove from the 
Almshouse, three have died. The managers 
would here beg leave to refer to a report 
made by the physician of the Asylum, in 
relation to the causes of mortality among the 
orphans. Its bearing on the arrangements 
of the house, and the management of the 
children, make it an important document. 
The duties of the physician have been ardu- 
ous, and they would tender to Dr. Macdonald 
their warm acknowledgments for his humane 
and persevering attentions. 

The experience of the managers has deve- 
loped much that must be deeply interesting 
to all. who sympathise with human suffering. 
Coloured orphan children are, in many cases, 
consigned to the charge of vicious and de- 
graded persons, who employ them sometimes 
in sweeping chimneys, or more frequently in 
begging, and other modes of eking out a 
scanty subsistence. With constitutions not 
naturally adapted to bear the extremes of 
cold to which our climate is liable, hardships 
and exposure soon render them enfeebled and 
sickly. Unable to withstand the attacks of 
any acute disease, they are in most cases 
early and mercifully summoned to that home 
where the “wicked cease from troubling ;” 
and it is worthy of remark, that of the chil- 
dren who have died at the Asylum, eight 
were orphans, and one a half orphan, who 
had been abandoned by a vicious mother. 
In contrast, it is gratifying to say, that in- 
stances not unfrequently occur, in which re- 
spectable coloured people have assumed the 
care of orphan children, under circumstances 
involving more self-denial and kindliness of 
feeling, than is very common among persons 
whose opportunities for usefulness are far 
more extensive. 

The statement of a few facts in relation to 
the admission of some of the children, may 
give greater force to the observations which 
have been made. 

E B , a little girl about five years 
old, is one of a family of four children who 
had been abandoned by their father. After 
having been shifted from one abode of misery 
to another, she was brought to the Asylum, 
with her feet badly frozen, and her whole ap- 
pearance indicating extreme suffering. Her 
mother, whose last illness was marked by cir- 
cumstances of almost inconceivable wretched- 
ness, is believed to have died of neglect and 
starvation. ‘The oldest child was taken by a 
sweep master, from whose cruel service seve- 
ral ineffectual attempts were made to release 
him, but he was finally lost sight of entirely. 
The youngest, an infant, a few weeks old, 
was seen for the last time in the arms of an 
intoxicated female, and is probably dead. 
The last of this hapless family was adopted 
by a worthy and compassionate coloured 
neigbbour. 

An uncommonly intelligent orphan boy of 
about five years of age was left in the charge 
of a family who, on removing their residence, 
transferred him to the next occupant, by whom 
he was employed in begging. A friend who 
had become acquainted with the circum- 
stances, rescued him with some difficulty 
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from his miserable situation, and sent him to 
the Asylum. He manifested the utmost de- 
light and gratitude at finding himself in his 
new home, and very soon asked for some- 
thing to eat. Some food was given to him, 
and after a few ineffectual attempts to swal- 
low it, he looked up and said in a tone whose 
meaning could not be misunderstood, “* some- 
thing chokes me so, I can’t eat it.” He 
begged, with childish simplicity, to be called 
by another name, “ for then,” said he, “ that 
woman (meaning the person he had lived 
with) will not know me, if she comes here.” 
As there was reason to doubt whether the 
name he bore was his real one, the managers 
gratified his desire by combining those of two 
of their esteemed advisers, and he is now 
call Mott Cornell. 

E , an orphan girl, was met by 
one of the managers last winter in Madison 
street, having been sent for liquor by her 
grandmother. The wretchedness of the place 
from which she was taken can hardly be 
surpassed. When called for at mid-day, she 
was found in bed with scarcely a vestige of 
clothing. With the assistance of a few arti- 
cles hastily procured, she was dressed and 
carried to the Asylum. She proved to be a 
child of untractable temper and feeble intel- 
lect, the result, probably, of a diseased brain. 
Evident improvement was however observed 
in her character and deportment ; and when 
the managers witnessed her death, a few 
months after her admission, it was not with- 
out the hope, that her spirit, renewed and 
sanctified by divine grace, had passed from 
ignorance and degradation to a world of purity 
and happiness. 

J A , a little boy three years old, 
after having been cruelly beaten by an intem- 
perate stepmother, was turned into the street 
on one of the coldest days last winter. He 
was discovered in this situation by a benevo- 
lent coloured woman, who carried him to the 
police office, whence he was sent by the pre- 
siding magistrate to the Asylum. His whole 
body was shockingly lacerated and disfigured 
when brought to the institution. No enquiry 
after him has ever been made by his father 
or stepmother. 

The advancement of the children in their 
studies, their general conduct, and the disci- 
pline of the school has been highly satisfac- 
tory. The evidences which they have given 
of aptness and intelligence, are particularly 
gratifying ; and there are perhaps few collec- 
tions of children more remarkable for mild- 
ness and docility of temper, and susceptibility 
to grateful and affectionate emotions. ‘The 
crowded apartments at present allow the 
admission of but few day scholars. The 
Sabbath school has been continued under the 
superintendence of one of the managers, with 
the assistance of two ladies, who have kindly 
bestowed their services: the children have 
regularly attended public worship, and it is 
hoped that their religious instruction, which 
has been a subject of earnest solicitation, has 
not been unavailing. One little girl, a few 
moments before she expired, said toa manager 
who was present, “I hope I am going to 
the good place ;” and, indistinct as was her 


































































mental perception of religious truth, we may 
safely trust that, through redeeming mercy, 
that hope has been fulfilled. 


The children received, have been in many 


instances so young, and in almost every case 
so uninstructed, that none have as yet been 
bound out, it having been considered inexpe- 
dient to dismiss them from the institution 
until they had received that degree of educa- 
tion which in the present age is believed to 
be essential to the usefulness and happiness 
of every rational being. Nothing more than 
elementary instruction is of course practi- 
cable, but it is hoped that the sound principles 
and practical industrious habits which it is 
intended they shall form, will fit them faith- 
fully to fulfil their duties as apprentices or 
servants, and make them a blessing instead of 
a burden to society. 
provision, the coloured orphan must help to 
people our almshouses and prisons, or swell 
the mass of vice and misery which accumu- 
late in our large cities. 
institutions make it necessary that all should 


Without some special 


In a country whose 


be moral and educated, no instrumentality, 
however limited, can be unimportant, that 


assists in accomplishing a result, required 
alike by policy and benevolence. 


The managers would here gratefully acknow- 


ledge the receipt of three hundred dollars from 
James Milnor and James A. Brutus, execu- 
tors of the estate of the Jate Mary Thompson, 
being part of a residuary fund, left at their 
disposal for benevolent purposes. 
acknowledge the receipt of two hundred shares 
of Mechanics’ Bank stock, left by the late 


They also 


William Turpin, at the disposal of his trus- 
tees, Arthur Tappan and Israel Corse, to be 
given and transferred to such society or insti- 
tution as in their opinion would best promote 
the education and welfare of the descendants 
of Africa—with eleven hundred and seventy- 
five dollars in cash, being dividends of said 
stock since the decease of William Turpin. 


That the Coloured Orphan Asylum should | 


have been selected as the recipients of this 
legacy, was a most propitious event.* For 
the kind interposition of their advisers in this, 
and in many other important points connected 
with their financial affairs, they would express 
their deep sense of obligation, as well as their 
regret that a change of residence should have 
deprived them of the services of one of these 
valued friends and counsellors.t It is a 
gratifying circumstance that entire unanimity 
of feeling and action has characterized the 
proceedings of the board. All are convinced 
that the interests of the institution should not 
be endangered by mingling them with excit- 


subject than the welfare of the orphans. 





with the exception of $2500. 


ing topics; and feeling how much depended 
upon the wisdom and discretion of the ma- 
nagers, nothing has been done in their asso- 
ciated capacity which referred to any other 


* The managers have endeavoured to express their 
sympathy in the disappointment of another society, at B 
the appropriation of this fund to the Association, by | John iv. 23. And the apostle confirms it, by 
— among themselves and their friends of | saying, “ We know not what we should pray 


+ By the receipt of these legacies they have been 
enabled to remove the incumbrance on their house, 


In regard to the present accommodations, 
it has been found that the building now occu- 
pied, although in some respects a desirable 
one, is not well adapted for a public institution. 
The expenses arising from the repairs and 
alterations required in an old house, exposed 
to the inclemency of the weather, have been 
considerable, and independently of all other 
considerations, great economy of labour, as 
well as money, would result from suitable 
arrangements for cooking, washing, and other 
domestic operations. 

Although the success of the institution has 
far exceeded expectation, and the board, with 
heart-felt gratitude, acknowledge the liberal 
support which they have received, it is con- 
fidently hoped, that the period is not far dis- 
tant, when, with increased resources and 
larger accommodations, they shall be enabled 
to extend relief to those numerous claimants 
whom imperious necessity now compels them 
to exclude. While they commend the insti- 
tution to the favour of a Christian commu- 
nity, they would repeat the emphatic pro- 
mise of Incarnate Benevolence to the smallest 
expression of Christian love! “ Verily I say 
unto you ye shall in no wise lose your 
reward.” 

MARTHA CODWISE, 


First Directress. 
Anna H. Snorwett, Secretary. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Convincement and Religious Progress of 
John Spalding, late of Reading. With 
his reasons for leaving the national estab- 
lished mode of worship. 

(Continued from page 96.) 

I have produced’a few plain passages of 
Scripture, to show th? ground or cause of 
my separation ; that @eliverance from sin, a 
| being cleansed from afl defilement thereof in 
| this life, is not onty possible, but indispensably 
necessary ; and that the contrary doctrine is 
fundamentally erroneous; as it sets up the 
shadow instead of the substance, an imagi- 
nary instead of a real holiness. I may 
probably make some more observations on 
this most important point, as I proceed. I 
shall now offer a few remarks on some of the 
services usually performed ; comparing them 
also with the Scriptures of Truth, which 
most professors acknowledge to be the stand- 
ard or rule; from which comparison they 
clearly appear to me, not to be what many 
call them, “ means of grace and ordinances 
of God ;” but the mere inventions of man, 
set up, in his own fallen wisdom, as a substi- 
tute for the life and power which were lost 
in a long dark night of apostacy: not the 
true worship of God, but such bodily exercise 
as the apostle says, “ profiteth little,” 1 Tim. 
iv. 8. For, be it remembered, the great 
Author of the gospel dispensation expressly 
declared, “that the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth.” 





for, as we ought; but the Spirit helpeth our 
infirmities, and maketh intercession for us 
with groanings which cannot be uttered.” 
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Rom. vii. 26. Therefore, as this necessary | 
assistance is not at our command, for people |themselves. Surely this is trifling with se- 
to pretend to worship the Most High in ajrious things. I am fully persuaded that the 
prescribed form, or in the studied or extem-}common practice of singing is only calculated 
pore productions of their own natural or|to amuse the creature, to please the outward 
acquired abilities, in their own wills, andjear; whatever may be pretended of its warm- 
their own time, without waiting to feel the|ing the heart, and kindling devotion. And if 
influences and movings of the Holy Spirit, in|those who practise it would be honest and 
and through which alone true worship can be |candid, I am of opinion they would be con- 
performed, appears to me nothing better,|strained to acknowledge that amusement is 
whatever it may be called, than will-worship.|the chief object: or why so pleased with 
The Scriptures also repeatedly mention a|tunes and music? Can it for a moment be 
growing in grace, 2 Pet. iii. 18, a going on|supposed, that the Almighty is to be pleased 
unto perfection, Heb. vi. 1. How inconsistent} with such superficial conduct? Surely not. 
then is the repeated uniform acknowledgment, | And with respect to its kindling devotion, it 
“We are miserable sinners, doing what we|may be well to remember what is said of 
ought not to do, having no health in us,” &c.| those, “ who kindle a fire, and encompass 
Doth it not obviously confess, if the truth is/themselves about with sparks; they may 
spoken, that no benefit hath been received, | walk in the light thereof, but they shail lie 
notwithstanding the frequent (as it is pre-|down in sorrow.” Isa. ]. 11. I readily admit 
tended) waiting*upon the Lord? But if it is|what is advanced to defend this custom, that 
true, as the Scriptures declare, that Christ|our Lord and his disciples, the night before 
came to “save his people from their sins,” | he suffered, sang an hymn, but what or how 
they who make that confession, acknowledge | we are not informed; no doubt the matter 
they are not of that number; for if they are|and manner were both proper and season- 
miserable sinners, they certainly are not saved jable; and that Paul and Silas, in prison, 
from their sins, however they may attempt to |‘ sang praises to the Lord,” I believe; but I 
reconcile so plain a contradiction. This is a|cannot conceive what argument can be de- 
language not confined to a particular part of |duced from thence for the present custom of 
the service; the inconsistency of the whole | singing whatever may be given out, suitable 
appears equally obvious; as at one time con-/|or not, whether praise, on acknow- 
fessing their sins and wicKedness, then called |ledgment, or petition. fully believe this 
upon to address the Most High with pure, | outward inconsiderate singing is very different 
humble, penitent, and obedient hearts ; one | from that recommended by the apostle, “ Sing- 
while returning thanks for creation, preserva- | ing with the spirit, and with the understand- 
tion, and redemption; again acknowledging | ing.” 1 Cor. xiv. 15. “ Singing and making 
having erred and strayed like lost sheep, de-| melody in your hearts to the Lord.” Eph. v. 
siring to show forth his praise not only with | 19. 
their lips, but in their lives, by giving them- 
selves up to his service, and walking before 
him in holiness and righteousness all their 
days; but siill miserable sinners, doing what 
they ought not to do, &c. Can this running 
backwards and forwards, one time saying one 
thing, another time quite the contrary, be 
acceptable service to that God who search- 
eth the heart, trieth the reins, and requireth 
truth in the inward parts? Again, in repeat- 
ing the experiences of the royal psalmist, 
how is it possible but many gross falsehoods 
must be expressed? For if the words of the 
mouth do not express the real experimental 
language of the heart, however excellent they 
may be, yet they are, to those who utter them, 
not the language of truth but of falsehood. I 
should hope a little serious consideration will 
convince of this. 

Again, respecting the custom or practice 
of singing, I have a few observations to make. 
llow inconsistent it is, that they who have 
just before been confessing their misery and 
wretchedness, should appear so quickly and 
easily to forget all, and begin singing. Surely 
it seems evidently to declare, they were not 
sincere in their acknowledgments, or that 
they think it of very little ‘consequence whe- 
ther their prayers are answered or not. Be- 
sides, not only the manner to me appears 
absurd and inconsistent, but the matter in 
many quite contrary to truth, and to what has 
been just before openly avowed. I could 
specify many instances in every collection | 








of praise, even a grateful sense of the Lord's 
mercies, can be more consistently expressed 
than in outward jingle anu sound. 

Indeed, my friends, 1 fear you are, many 
of you, agreeably to your own confession, in 
a miserable condition. Suffer me to prevail 
upon you to consider, whether your continuing 


and let a concern arise to enquire, whether 
you have been seeking aright or not: for our 
Lord promised plainly and expressly, “ that 
they who seek shall find.” Matt. vii. 5. Now 
what have they found, who continue, as they 
acknowledge, “ miserable sinners having no 
health in them,” &c.? Do they not rather 
confess that the means they have used are 
insufficient to cleanse and heal them; that 
they have not rightly applied to the great 
Physician, to the Balm of Gilead, “to that 
tree, whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations ; but have been spending their money 
for that which is not bread, and their labour 
for that which satisfieth not, instead of heark- 
ening diligently unto the Lord, and eating 
that which is good,” Isa. lv. 2, that true 
bread of life, which our Lord said, “ he that 
eateth of this Bread shall live for ever?” 
John vi. 58. 1t may be well to have recourse 
to these means before the possibility of cure 
is denied ; lest they thereby deny the power 
of God, that he is not able to “ cast out the 
strong man armed, who keepeth his palace 
and his goods in peace.” Luke xi. 21. I 


have seen, but I wish people to search for 


And I also believe, that the true source | endeavour to cover themselves with. 








think I need not add, who is there meant by 
the strong man armed, where is his palace, 
and what are his goods. The apostle speaks 
of some, ‘ who had a form of godliness but 
denied the power thereof.” 2 Tim. iii. 5. 
Now, it may be well to consider, in what can 
the power of godliness be known, but in do- 
minion over its adversary, which is sin. And 
do not they who deny the possibility of sin’s 
being subdued, deny the power of godliness? 
A serious consideration may not be unprofit- 
able. I have often admired, that those who 
plead for sin, pretend highly to value the 
Scriptures, and say, “the Scriptures is the 
rule; whereas the Scriptures uniformly insist 
upon the necessity of holiness ; not an imagi- 
nary holiness, but a real purity of heart and 
of life. “* Without holiness,” said the apostle, 
“no man shall see the Lord.” Heb. xii. 14. 
** Be ye holy in all manner of conversation, 
because it is written, be ye holy for I am 
holy.” 1 Pet. i. 15. “ Present your bodies, 
(mark, your bodies) a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reason- 
able service.” Rom. xii. 1. They talk much 
of the blood of Christ; it is a subject often 
in the mouth, but what of the nature and 
effects of it is known, let their own acknow- 
ledgment testify. The apostle declares “ it 
cleanseth from all sin.” 1 Johni. 7. Now 
how those who continue “ miserable sinners, 
doing what they ought not to do,” &e. can be 
cleansed from all sin, let the considerate judge. 

It is with me now to answer some objec- 
tions to this important truth; and to remark 
on some passages of Scripture, which those 
who deny the possibility of sin being subdued, 
First, 
that “ The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked, who can know it” 
Jer. xvil. 9. That the heart of every man, 
of every natural unregenerate man, is truly 
so, I firmly believe: but be it remembered 
that the Lord promised to give his people a 
new heart and a new spirit: Ezek. xxxvi. 26. 


year afler year miserable sinners, is not the| And dare any one say, that heart is deceitful 
consequence of your prayers not being heard: |and wicked? O, beware of depreciating the 


gift of God. “ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
saith our Lord, for they shall see God.” 
Matt. v. 8. “A good tree cannot bring forth 
evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit.” Mark vii. 18. “ The seed 
on the good ground are they who in an honest 
and good heart, having heard the word, keep 
it, and bring forth fruit with patience.” Luke 
viii. 15. For, now in the gospel dispensation, 
the axe is laid to the root of the tree, Matt. 
iii. 10. What is the root of the tree there 
alluded to but the heart, from whence words 
and actions have their birth? “ Thou blind 
Pharisee,” said Christ, “ cleanse first that 
which is within the cup and the platter, that 
the outside may be clean also.” Matt. xxiii. 
26. And do they not in the stated form, 
pray that God “ would cleanse the thoughts 
of their hearts, by the inspiration of his Holy 
Spirit ;” a most excellent petition; but what 
is it in those who use it, and yet deny the 
possibility of its being answered, but a solemn 
mockery! For if the thoughts of the heart 
are really cleansed, there can be no sin; for 
sin defiles and pollutes the heart. 
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Another objection, is the language of the 
apostle, where he speaks of “a law in his 
members warring against the law of his 
mind, and bringing him into captivity to the 
law of sin, and that in his flesh dwelt no good 
thing.” Rom. vii. That the apostle once 
was in that state, I think, is beyond a doubt; 
and that every real Christian experiences a 
similar, till the strong man armed is cast out, 
and the old leaven purged away. But that 
he was so at the time of writing it, to me ap- 
pears by no means credible, from what he 
has written just before and after; or he must 
grossly contradict himself, which will hardly 
be allowed; but rather that he was describing 
the effects of the law upon the carnal unre- 
generate mind: for he says, “The law 1s 
spiritual, but I am carnal, sold under sin.’ 
Now can it be supposed that the apostle was 
then carnal? Surely not, for just after, he 
says, ‘The carnal mind is enmity against 
God,” and “ to be carnally minded is death,” 
chap. viii. 6,7, and that “ they who are in 


the flesh cannot please God ;” but he adds, 





inexperienced among us beware of that un- 
righteous leaven, nor therein follow the foot- 
steps even of those who are, in many respects, 
worthy of double honour, and whom they may 
esteem better than themselves. Jesus Christ 
only is the perfect unvarying example and 
High Priest of his people, who himself was 
meek and lowly in heart, and sought not bis 
own honour, but the honour of Him who sent 
him, of whom our friend was a faithful fol- 
lower, according to the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.” 

A short time before his decease Isaac 
Sharples prepared a short account of his 
convincement and travels, which I apprehend 
will be interesting to the readers of “ The 
Friend,” viz :— 


Being now about the eightieth year of my 
age, it is in my mind to leave some few hints 
of the Lord’s tender dealings with me from 
my youth, for the information and encourage- 
ment of those I may leave behind me. I was 
born near Prescot, in Lancashire, about the 


<«‘ Ye are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if} year 1702; my parents, William and Phebe 


the Spirit of God dwell in you; and if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 


Sharples, being members of that meeting. 
My mother died about three years after, 


of his.” It consequently follows, that if the| leaving six children, who by her removal 
apostle was then in a carnal state, he was| were subjected to much hardship. My father, 


none of Christ’s, but at enmity against God. 
A little before, he says, “ Knowing this, that 


body of sin might be destroyed, that hence- 
forth we should not serve sin: for he that is 
dead is freed from sin,” chap. vi. 6,7. And 


dead to sin, live any longer therein.” And 
in the 22d verse, “ Being made free from sin, 
and become servants to God, ye have your 
fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting 


life.” 
(To be continued.) 
——- 
For “ The Friend.” 
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| for want of keeping his place, forfeited his 











behind in my day’s work: and although the 
Lord was pleased to wink at the time of ig- 
norance, yet now I found his call and com- 
mand was to repentance and amendment of 
life. When I set my heart to seek him, I 
met with great inward opposition from the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, who assaulted 
me with manifold temptations. But for ever 
magnified be my gracious God, he inade good 
the saying of our blessed Saviour, “ My Fa- 
ther is greater than all, and none shall be 
able to pluck you out of my Father’s hands.” 
Thus, although I was like one cast out and 
forsaken, and in a great measure destitute of 
those natural advantages with which many 
are favoured, (my education being low,) yet 
in this state of weakness and ignorance the 
Lord took me under his care and protection. 

When out of my apprenticeship, having 
but few friends or relations who took much 
notice of me, I concluded to travel in the 
way of my trade, and went to London, where 
I worked some time. Afterwards, I pro- 
ceeded westward by way of Oxford, Ciren- 
cester, and Bristol, intending to travel through 
the western counties, and return again to 
London. But I had not gone far from Bris- 
tol, before kind Providence, watching over 
me for my good, mercifully interposed, direct- 
ing my way in his wisdom. He was pleased 


unity with Friends, by which the family be-|to put a stop to my roving, and to convince 
our old man is crucified with him, that the| came dispersed, and none of us continued in | me of the truth of that saying, “It is not in 


the Society. 


When I was about twelve years of age, by 
‘the persuasion of some of my father’s rela- 
in the second verse, “ How shall we that are| tions, I was sprinkled at Ormskirk; from 
| which time I continued to frequent the public 
worship, until I joined Friends. At about 
| fourteen I was placed apprentice to a tailor, | 


man that walketh to direct his own steps.” 
Meeting with employment in my trade in 
the county of Somerset, and being convinced 
of the blessed truth, [ settled amongst Friends, 
and continued in that part of the country some 
years. About the year 1724, my mouth was 
first opened in the work of the ministry at a 


where I suffered much; but my master, to| meoting at Claverham, in the said county, 
| 


;whom I was bound, not having sufficient 
employment for me, after I had served about| went much abroad. 


which I attended for some years before I 


| After my stay here 


half my time, turned me over to a Friend for | about twelve years, I entered into a married 
the remainder of the term, whereby I got | state with Esther Thurston, of Thornbury, 
some relief. In this family they would often| in Gloucestershire, widow, where I then 
In that rich treasury of deep and various| be speaking of my mother, who was esteemed |settled. We lived together in true unity 


a valuable Friend. 


about five years, when she was remov:d from 


Scott, there are several notices of Isaac 
Sharples, a minister of the gospel, who for 


his fervent, extensive, and honest labours in 
the cause of Christ. The last are as follows, 
viz. “ 5 mo. 22d, 1784.—By continued indis- 
position I am this day prevented from going 
to Hitchin to attend the funeral of our wor- 
thy friend Isaac Sharples, on the morrow. 
23d. Although pained in body and low in 
mind, I found an inclination to sit with my 
friends in the forenoon meeting at Hartford ; 
the gracious declaration of the Lord Jesus 
being renewed in my remembrance with a 
degree of light and power, viz. ‘ Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them,’ some words 
were uttered relative to his almighty power, 
omnipresence, and priesthood. ‘The meeting 
was smaller than usual, many Friends being 
gone from home to attend the funeral of our 
worthy friend and minister of Christ, Isaac 
Sharples, who was a prince in Israel; not 
seeking to lord it over God’s heritage, but an 
ensample to the flock. Let the young and 





| 


Having now frequent opportunity of being | 


me by death. During my residence here, 


in Friends’ company, and observing their|the Lord laid a concern upon me to pay a 
a long course of years was distinguished for | regular lives and conversation, it gave me aj religious visit to several northern counties, 


secret liking towards them ; but looking upon | and Scotland, also South and North Wales; 


myself to be a settled member of the esta-| 


with which I acquainted my friends, and 


blished church, (so called,) and there being| having their concurrence and certificate, I 
most liberty in it for worldly indulgence, [| set forward, endeavouring to look with a 


endeavoured to satisfy myself in that way as 
long as I could. I was often strongly tempted 
by youthful lusts after the common evils that 
are in the world; yet I was mercifully pre- 
served from the grosser part thereof. At 
length it pleased the Lord, who had long 
followed me by his secret rebukes, to break 
in upon my soul by his powerful love and 
awakening visitations, and to show me that 
was not my rest, because it was polluted. 
My present state and condition being now 
clearly laid open to my view, by the divine 
light that shined into my dark heart, I saw 
sin to be exceedingly sinful, and that it was 
this which separated me from my God, and 
caused him to withhold good things from me. 
I was also favoured to see my great loss of 
time, and neglect of duty, and how far I was 


single eye to my good Guide, who was pleased 
to enable me to perform this service to my 
own comfort, and the satisfaction of my 
friends: for which, and for his preservation 
and care over me every way unto this time, 
I bow the knee of my soul to my gracious 
and merciful God. Although I sometimes 
set out in great inward poverty, yet I was 
secretly supported by an invisible hand, and 
I could truly say, the Lord was my shep- 
herd, and bountifully supplied all my wants, 
so as many times to make my cup run over, 
filling my heart with his love; that I can 
now say, What shall I render to the Lord 
for all his benefits, who has been my morning 
light, and [ humbly hope will be my evening 
song ? 

After this journey I continued at Thorn- 





